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past three years,1 to the importance of arousing
the nation to a sense of its guilt in the matter of
slavery. lie did not need any change of heart to
become an abolitionist. As a birthright Quaker
he inherited the traditions of his sect against the
institution of slavery. But he had been hoping
by moral means, and by efforts within the lines of
the old parties, to secure the gradual extinction of
a system so out of harmony with our otherwise
free institutions. A word from Garrison caused
him thoroughly to study the situation. All the
literature of the subject within his reach was
examined carefully. Among the Southern news-
papers to which he had access he found evidence
that whatever thought of extinguishing slavery
had animated the fathers of the republic, and
prompted the anti-slavery utterances of Washington
and Jefferson, no such idea was now entertained
by any of the Southern people. The demand for
slave labor in the rice swamps and cotton fields of
the extreme South had made the raising of slaves
profitable in Virginia, and in other States in which
hitherto the " institution " had seemed doomed to
extinction as an economic mistake. He found, too,
that both the great parties of the North were
beginning to discipline their members who were
too urgent in pressing measures that might lose to
them the support of the Southern States. He had
learned something of this change in the popular

1 It is to be noted that in November, 1831, lie published in the
Haverlull Gazette his poem, " To Willmm Lloyd Garrison," which
now introduces the section Anti-Slavery Poems in his collected
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